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LARGE DEMAND 
FOR THE CO-OP 
UNIVERSAL MILKERS! 

Hundreds of farmers throughout 
Quebec have been using with satisfac- 
tion the Co-op Universal Milking 
Machines. 




WHY? 



SIMPLY BECAUSE THESE MILKERS^ 



are fully guaranteed by the service and quality Federee. 

offer the protection of low 10 to 11 inch vacuum. 

are washed and sanitized automatically in a matter of 8 
or 10 minutes. 

permit you to do away with hand stripping. 




Co-op is the only one to offer a complete line of Milking Machines, 
milk cooler automatic washers and sanitation equipment. 

AT YOUR CO-OP WHERE YOU HAVE CONTROL 




Marche Central Metropolitain — 

1055 Cremazie Blvd. West, P.O. Box 500, Station Youville, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Editorial 



Canada's Human Waste 



JUST five months from now our 
Canadian labour market will be be- 
sieged with well over 200,000 eager, 
naive youngsters all clamoring for 
work. A few thousand will be uni- 
versity and technical college grad- 
uates, some will be graduates of 
high school and many will be 
*drop-outs/ They will be eager for 
they expect to find a high-paying 
steady job and to enjoy the privi- 
leges of that pay — privileges of 
which most will consider they have 
been cheated by having to go to 
school and not be allowed to earn 
their own living. They will be naive 
because their parents were naive 
in allowing them to think they 
could obtain employment without 
skills. 

The great majority will be com- 
pletely unskilled. And of these 
many will not possess even the bas- 
ic education necessary to permit 
them to acquire a technical train- 
ing. 

Yet this is Canada — progressive, 
industrious, affluent, proud of her 
educational system. And this pat- 
tern has been repeated every year 
since technological advance de- 
creed that the Grade 10 graduate 
is unskilled and hardly has the 
background to enable him to learn 
a trade. Why does this situation 
persist? 

One of the foremost reasons is 
the lack of vocational training fa- 
cilities and the lack of use of those 
that exist. The heavy hand of blame 
points to us all. We have not given 
vocational training its due. Indeed, 
our society has tended to look upon 
those who enroll for vocational 
training as blighted and somewhat 
stupid individuals. We have shaped 
an educational system which, it 
was hoped, would prepare the best 
brains for the universities. But the 
people who might take the engi- 
neers' plans off the drawing board 
and put them into a working plant 
we have passed by. Canada has 
been lucky, however, to have ob- 
tained new Canadians — ^whose suc- 
cess always makes old Canadians 
shake their heads — in sufficient 
numbers that these skilled immi- 
grants now account for about one- 
third of our work force in several 
trades. 

The Canadian labour market 



presents a two-pronged headache; 
lines of unemployed and job oppor- 
tunities going begging. We can 
trace this directly to our education- 
al system which is a reflection of 
our standard of values and our de- 
sires for our children. The public 
has not realized, and is not yet 
concerned sufficiently about the 
situation to arouse and support the 
authorities who must spend the 
necessary funds. 

In the next few years the types 
of jobs available will change. Some 
kinds of job will disappear while 
new ones will appear. As these 
changes evolve we can be fairly 
certain that the newer types of 
work will require more training 
and that the jobs that disappear 
will be those which call for manual 
or semi-skilled labour. For instance, 
although we are even now short of 
skilled craftsmen, this is the area 
in which demand for help will grow 
most rapidly. Many new office jobs 
are really a group of occupations 
for technicians as electronic data 
processing equipment has radically 
changed them. In the same way au- 
tomation of industry, which has 
reduced and will continue to reduce 
the need for unskilled manual la- 
bour, has increased the number of 
technicians required. The future is 
certain to see fewer job opportun- 
ities for manual, unskilled labour 
and many more openings for pro- 
fessionals and technically trained 
personnel. 

Present vocational and technical 
training facilities cannot meet this 
demand nor does our school sys- 
tem adequately prepare students 
for technical training. It will be 
necessary to revise our whole edu- 
cational system. 

Our educational system must be 
such as to provide us with profes- 
sional people, craftsmen and tech- 
nicians. Most of these vocations re- 
quire an ever-increasing knowledge 
of mathematics and science. We 
need an educational system which 
will provide, as well as students 
qualified for university, students 
with the necessary qualifications 
for entrance to technical colleges 
and technical training centres. An 
integrated system such as this 
should reduce the number of school 
drop-outs and develop to a much 



greater extent our human re- 
sources. 

We need more and better tech- 
nical training centres. Just as 
important, we must replace the 
stigma too often associated with 
technical training with a sense of 
accomplishment and pride. The 
pride of skill and craftmanship 
found in many European countries 
should be fostered and encouraged. 
By adopting well defined, accept- 
able standards and rewarding grad- 
uates with suitable diplomas simi- 
lar to those obtained for academic 
achievement at universities, we 
could award technical students the 
respect they deserve. 

As a nation we tend to imder- 
evaluate the power and the fruits 
of education. We should, as citizens, 
take a more active interest in our 
educational system. We should be 
aware of the changing world in 
which we live and the stresses this 
evolution places on our education- 
al system. If we are to assure our- 
selves of political stability, meet 
our desires in the way of material 
wants or expect to assume our 
share of the responsibility for the 
welfare of mankind we cannot con- 
tinue to allow such a goodly share 
of our upcoming human resources 
to go undeveloped as we have so 
carelessly done in 1961. 

by L. G. Young. 



COVER PICTURE 

A fypical country lane picture as com- 
munities struggled to dig themselves 
out after recent January snowfalls. 
And b-r-r-r-r, it was cold outside! 



PROTECT ORCHARDS FROM 
MICE AND RABBITS 

A concise 8-page publication of 
the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, this leaflet describes the 
damage caused by mice and rab- 
bits to orchards. Different meth- 
ods of control are described. Pub- 
lication 1115, November 1961. 
Available free of charge from the 
Information Division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ott^wa> 
Ont. 
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SITTIN' ON THEIR CARCASSES 

THE recent news of the sale of 
unfit meat for human consumption 
should not come as a surprise to 
persons at all familiar with the 
meat industry. This particular 
storm has been building for a long 
time and rumours of the practice 
have been current for almost a 
year. Unfortunately, it will take 
at least one good jolt such as this 
to bring official action. Let us hope 
that only one jolt is needed, for 
only a few such headline stories 
are required to affect meat con- 
sumption and meat prices. 

Lest we too quickly cast accusing 
glances at Ontario for allowing this 
particular situation, we should take 
a look in our own back yards, most 
of which are not foolproof. The 
fact is that while about 80% of 
meat slaughtered in Canada is 
federally inspected, the balance is 
subject to municipal or provincial 
law only. In how many provinces 
or municipalities are laws and con- 
trols sufficient to prevent a repeat 
of the Ontario situation? Very 



few! In the others, as long as ani- 
mals do not voluntarily pass 
through inspected slaughter houses 
or the meat does not go into inter- 
provincial trade where it may at- 
tract the attention of some zealous 
federal inspector, nobody worries 
much. Ignorance is bliss! Let this 
be a lesson to consumers and pro- 
ducers, both of whom are being 
cheated, and may their indignation 
move authorities in every province. 

THE DAIRY JIGSAW 

AS controversy rages over the best 
way to a solution of the dairy prob- 
lem, we might well take a look at 
just how complicated it is. For 
years the producers have clamored, 
not without some justification, for 
the federal government to provide 
some stability to the industry. This 
the federal government has tried 
to do, aside from brief forays of 
political expediency, using various 
kinds of price supports and tariffs. 

Responsibility for marketing 
channels and pricing has rested 
with the provincial governments. 
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These v^ary authorities, noting the 
disagreement among producers, 
have sat on their hands and hope- 
fully whistled, allowing pre-war 
and wartime marketing arrange- 
ments to continue. As a result we 
have a hodge-podge of marketing 
arrangements within and between 
provinces. 

It is now becoming fairly evi- 
dent that mounting dairy surpluses 
are partly, and probably largely, 
due to failure of provincial govern- 
ments to adjust marketing chan- 
nels to allow for altered production 
patterns and consumption require- 
ments. Certainly their's is the ma- 
jor share of responsibility for the 
divided producer camps in each 
province. Up to now the federal 
government has tried to take up 
some of the slack with supports and 
subsidies. The way I see it the time 
has come when Hon. Hamilton 
should call in his colleagues from 
the provinces and say (in more 
diplomatic language) "Boys, Vm 
not paying out one more red cent 
to the dairy industry until you fel- 
lows straighten up and synchronize 
provincial marketing arrange- 
ments." Should this be done per- 
haps the federal government would 
have a fighting chance of providing 
some temporary relief assistance 
to the dairy industry. At any rate 
producers would lose their reasons 
for squabbling. 
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Chemicals to Increase Sap Yields. 



More about the use of chem- 
icals to increase sap yields. 
Use of chemicals in 1961 
did not provide increased 
sap yields as in 1960. Re- 
searchers are now wonder- 
ing if plastic pipeline cuts 
down microorganism growth 
in tap holes. 



by Mr. G. A. JONES 
Department of Bacteriology 

IN a previous number of the Mac- 
donald Farm Journal (February, 
1981), I explained how it w^as pos- 
sible to increase the yield of sap 
from maple trees by disinfection 
of the tapholes. During the warmer 
days of mid-April, bacteria, yeasts 
and moulds grow rapidly in the ves- 
sels of the tree. Normally these ves- 
sels carry the sap to the tapholes 
but when they become clogged up 
with bodies of the rapidly multiply- 
ing microorganisms, the flow of 
sap is impeded and eventually it 
stops altogether. If a chemical 
which is poisonous to the micro- 
organisms is placed in the tapholes 
behind the spile, the organisms 
cannot grow and so the sap flows 
freely in the vessels. The taps 
therefore run for a longer period 
and only stop at a time governed by 
the weather and the physiology of 
the trees. More sap is obtained by 
taphole disinfection and the sugar 
bush becomes more profitable. 

The experiments which were de- 
scribed were carried out by the 
Departments of Woodlot Manage- 
ment and Bacteriology in the Mor- 
gan Arboretum during the 1960 
sap season, and paraformalhehyde 
was the disinfectant used to treat 
the tapholes. The experiments were 
described in detail previously, but 
briefly this is what was done. 

Two tapholes were drilled in each 
tree and into one hole was inserted 
a paraformaldehyde pellet. About 
50% more sap was collected from 
the treated tapholes than from the 
holes without paraformaldehyde, 
and this treated sap was shown to 
contain far fewer microorganisms 
than the untreated sap. This indi- 
cated that the paraformaldehyde 
was inhibiting the growth of the 
microorganisms and so allowing 
more sap to flow from the treated 




In these two pictures one at left shows the sap being collected in metal buckets; one 
ct right shows plastic pipeline collection. Experiments in spring of 1960 were carried 
out with metal buckets and ordinary spile. In 1961 plastic pipeline was used. 1962 
experiments will compare the effect of taphole disinfection on sap yield where sap 
is collected in metal buckets and where it is collected by pipeline. 



tapholes. When the treated sap had 
been evaporated to form syrup we 
were able to find only a minute 
amount of residual formaldehyde 
in the syrup, indicating that there 
is unlikely to be any danger to hu- 
man health from consumption of 
maple syrup treated in this way. 

These experiments were success- 
ful enough to suggest that we 
might try a more extensive test in 
1961 and perhaps try out other 
chemicals which might prove to be 
even more suitable for taphole dis- 
infection than paraformaldehyde. 
It is the 1961 experiments that I 
want to discuss in this article. 



Fifty trees in each of four groves 
in the Morgan Arboretum were 
selected and divided into 5 groups 
of 10 trees in such a way that plas- 
tic pipeline could be used for sap 
collection. Thereafter the groups 
of trees in each grove were treated 
similarly and the following descrip- 
tion applies to a single grove. Ta- 
ble I, how^ever, shows how the 200 
trees were divided and the various 
treatments assigned to each group. 

Two tapholes were drilled in 
each tree. One group of trees served 
as an untreated control, the other 
four each received one of the fol- 
lowing treatments: 100 mg. hibi- 



vessel 



microbial 
growth 




Cross section of taphole showing how microbial growth clogs vessels and impedes 

sop flow. 
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island grov0 



Hamilton grove 



East grove 



Centre grove 



Control I 2 3 

TREATMENT 

Figure 1 

Table I. Plan of 1961 Experiment 



Grove 






Tree Group* 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Hamilton 
Island . . . 

East 

Centre. . . 


Treatment 1 
4 
2 
3 


Treatment 4 
2 
3 
C 


Treatment 2 
3 
C 
1 


Treatment 3 
C 
1 
4 


Treatment C 
1 
4 
2 



*Each tree group consisted of 10 trees each with two tapholes treated similarly. 
tTreatment C: Control, no chemical applied 

1 100 mg. hibitane 

2 500 mg. hibitane 

3 : 100 mg. formaldehyde 

4 : 200 mg. paraformaldehyde 



tane, 500 mg. hibitane, 100 mg. 
formaldehyde, 200 mg. paraformal- 
dehyde. The appropriate chemical 
was placed in both tapholes behind 
the spiles and the spiles were then 
tapped home. Whereas in 1960 the 
sap was collected in metal buckets, 
it was decided to use plastic pipe- 
line for sap collection in 1961 be- 
cause of the large number of taps 
involved. ''Mapleflo" pipeline and 
accessories were kindly supplied by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, Ltd. The spiles on each 
group of trees were linked with 
Va," plastic pipeline and the lower 
end of each line was passed into a 
large drum so that the sap from 20 
taps each receiving a single treat- 
ment could be collected. 

During the season the volume of 
sap accumulating in each drum was 



measured; the sap yields are shown 
in Figure 1. There appears to be 
quite a difference between the 
yields from each treatment in the 
various groves, but when we per- 
formed a statistical analysis on 
these results we found that in fact 
this was not so. In other words, 
treating the tapholes in various 
ways had no effect upon the vol- 
ume of sap yielded by the trees. 
This result was different from the 
one obtained in 1960, where treat- 
ment of the tapholes with para- 
formaldehyde gave a definite in- 
crease in sap yield. Considerably 
less sap was collected in 1961 as 
compared with the yields in 1960; 
two to four gallons per tap in 
1961, compared to a maximum of 
nearly sixteen gallons per tap in 
1960. This shows the very signifi- 



cant effect of weather conditions' 
upon yields of sap obtained from 
maple trees in different years. 

At weekly intervals over the flow 
period, the numbers of microorgan- 
isms in the sap from treated and 
untreated tapholes were deter- 
mined. Throughout the season 
these numbers remained very low 
in all samples. The fact that the 
numbers were low in the samples 
from untreated tapholes showed 
that, instead of the chemicals in- 
hibiting the growth of the micro- 
organisms, the numbers were not 
increasing for some other reason. 
Had the chemicals been effective 
we should expect the sap from holes 
receiving no treatment to have 
many more microorganisms in it 
than had the sap from treated 
holes. 

The explanation for these find- 
ings seems to be as follows. The 
chemicals had no effect on increas- 
ing the yield of sap from the tap- 
holes because the microorganisms 
did not increase in number suffi- 
ciently to clog the vessels of the 
trees. The reason for this was that 
the plastic pipeline used for sap 
collection probably prevented the 
entry of microorganisms from the 
air into the tapholes during the 
season. If the majority of micro- 
organisms introduced into the tap- 
hole at the time of tapping were 
flushed out with the first running 
sap, further infection would be pre- 
vented because the spile was not 
open to the air. Similarly, since 
the pipeline generally contained 
some liquid or frozen sap, oxygen 
in the air would not be able to get 
back into the taphole and the con- 
sequent lack of oxygen would inhi- 
bit the growth of microorganisms. 
{Continued on next page) 
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Sap being collected from one of the 
groups of 10 trees in the 1961 experi- 
ments. Note that drum is located near 
road for easy collection. 
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Therefore it seems that if pipe- 
line is used for the collecting of 
sap in a sugar bush, disinfection of 
the tapholes by means of chemicals 
may be unnecessary and have no 
value so far as increasing the yield 
of sap is concerned. In order to 
find out v^hether this is in fact 
true, we intend to continue the ex- 
periments during the 1962 season 
and we shall compare the effect of 
taphole disinfection on sap yield 
where the sap is collected in metal 
buckets on the one hand, and by 
means of plastic pipeline on the 
other. 

The chemicals used to inhibit the 
growth of microorganisms may 
also have a detrimental effect upon 
the cells of the tree, so slowing 
down or preventing growth of the 
cambium and affecting closure of 
the taphole. Eight months after the 
end of the 1961 flow season, we 
measured the closure undergone by 
each taphole involved in the ex- 
periment. We found no significant 
difference between tapholes re- 
ceiving different treatments with 
respect to the degree of closure, 
but this is not a conclusive result 
since some maple producers in the 
United States have found evidence 
of cambium damage after chemical 
disinfection of tapholes. 



QUEBEC NUFFIELD WINNER 

WAYNE MASON, a 30 year old 
Brome County farmer from 
Sweetsburg, Que., and Joe Linnell, 
also 30, from Summerberry, Sask., 
have been named the recipients of 
the 1962 Nuffield Travelling Schol- 
arships, which provide for 6 
months of expense-paid study of 
British Agriculture. These Scholar- 
ships are provided by Nuffield 
Foundation in Great Britain, and 
are administered in Canada by the 
Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. Each year the Foundation 
awards these scholarships to de- 
serving young farmers from Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
and Kenya. The winners will depart 
for Britain in Mid-February, and 
will spend a six month period tra- 
velling and studying agricultural 
methods and techniques in the U.K. 

Wayne Mason, operates a 280 
acre mixed farm in Brome County 
in partnership with his father. 
They have an Ayrshire herd, raise 
Yorkshire hogs, and operate a 2500 
maple tree bush. He has been active 
in 4-H Club and Boy Scout work, 



HOG PRICE SUPPORTS 

THE Agricultural Stabilization 
Board has been authorized to sup- 
port the price of hogs in 1962 at 
$23.65 per hundredweight for 
Grade A's, on a national average 
basis. 

This was announced by Agricul- 
ture Minister Alvin Hamilton. The 
support price is $1.00 higher than 
it has been for the past two years. 

Method of support is a deficiency 
payment on a maximum of 100 
Grade A or Grade B hogs for each 
producer. The payment would be 
the amount by which the national 
average price for the year falls be- 
low the support level. 

Mr. Hamilton coupled his an- 
nouncement with a warning against 
increasing production. In setting a 
higher level of support, he said, the 
Government recognized the in- 
creased cost of feed that resulted 
from last year's drought on the 
prairies. 

'^Production is now nicely bal- 
anced with demand and the effect 
has been satisfactory prices to pro- 
ducers," the Minister noted. 

National average price for Grade 
A hogs during the past year is 
estimated at $27.25 per hundred- 
weight and, with the support level 
at $22.65, no deficiency payment is 
necessary. 

The 1962 support price of $23.65 
per hundredweight will be just un- 
der 90 per cent of the 10-year aver- 
age. Last year's support level of 
$22.65 was about 83 per cent of the 
average price for the preceding 10 
years. 

and is a member of the Bedford 
District Ayrshire Breeders' Asso- 
ciation. Active in Farm Radio Fo- 
rum work, Wayne Mason is mar- 
ried with three small children. He 
is the first Quebec winner of a 
Nuffield Scholarship in the 11 
years that these awards have been 
offered in Canada. 

CALENDAR NOTES 

Dairy Farmers of Canada, Mont- 
real — January 15-19. 

Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, Banff— January 22-26. 

Co-operative Federee de Quebec, 
Montreal — February 7-8. 

Quebec Farmers' Association, 
Montreal — February 7-8. 

National Salon of Agriculture, 
Montreal — February 16-25. 



HONOUR FOR ANIMAL 
SCIENCE AT MACDONALD 

THE 53rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction was held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois on November 24th and 25th, 
1961. It is of interest that five 
technical papers were presented at 
this meeting by various members 
of the Department of Animal Sci- 
ence of Macdonald College. These 
papers represented reports on re- 
search projects carried out in the 
department during the previous 
year. 

Two papers dealt with swine nu- 
trition. One, given by Dr. L. E. 
Lloyd, was a report on the use of 
electronically computed rations for 
early weaned pigs, and the second, 
presented by Dr. R. A. Costain, 
dealt with the antibiotic potentia- 
tion of pig grower rations. The de- 
partment has been active during 
recent years in the area of forage 
evaluation, using both in vivo and 
in vitro procedures. In this connec- 
tion, Dr. E. W. Crampton presented 
a paper on the caloric equivalent of 
the ''Nutritive Value Index" of 
forages, and Dr. E. Donefer spoke 
on the effect of several variables on 
in vitro digestion of forage cellu- 
lose. In the field of ruminant phy- 
siology. Dr. M. A. Macdonald re- 
ported on the physiological re- 
sponses by sheep to the ingestion of 
water in varying amounts and at 
varying low temperatures. 

During recent years an In Vitro 
Forage Evaluation Work Confer- 
ence has been held on the day fol- 
lowing the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production. 
This group has been concerned with 
evaluating the merits of various 
in vitro methods used in forage 
work, has attempted to determine 
through collaborative studies the 
variability that exists between the 
different methods currently in use 
in North America, and has drawn 
up a recommended procedure for 
the standardization of animal feed- 
ing trials. Dr. D. E. McCloud of the 
U.S.D.A. has acted as chairman of 
this group for the past three years. 
However, in view of the contribu- 
tions being made in this area by 
Canadian researchers, it was con- 
sidered to have as Co-Chairman a 
representative from Canada. Dr. E. 
Donefer, of the Department of Ani- 
mal Science, was chosen to act in 
this capacity. This is an honour 
which reflects the work of Dr. 
Donefer himself and the efforts of 
the Macdonald College group as a 
whole. 
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Using electronic computers research may cut costs and provide better balanced rations . . . but,| 
will swine eat them? 



ARE present day pig rations nu- 
tritionally adequate? Do they con- 
tain the best possible balance of 
nutrients or are some nutrients in 
over supply for a well balanced 
feed? Are the swine rations we 
now feed least-cost, or is it possible 
to obtain a feed at less cost? These 
are some of the questions which 
the Animal Science Department of 
Macdonald College has been prob- 
ing for the last few years. 

Researchers have their doubts 
about answering a firm ''yes" to 
any of these questions. Much work 
has been done to find the answers 
but, even provided that nutrition- 
ists know the optimum levels of 
each nutrient in a ration, the math- 
ematics and calculations of develop- 
ing a ration formula to meet these 
requirements are formidable. Now, 
with the help of the electronic com- 
puter, the calculations do not pose 
the same problem. 

To understand the situation well, 
we have to know how the feed ra- 
tions now used are derived. Most 
swine ration formulae used in Can- 
ada are based on a set of standards 
known as the ''National Research 
Co uncil Standards". By research 
and experimentation it has been 
found that swine need a minimum 
of certain nutrients. The NRC 
Standard is a listing of the mini- 
mum amounts of the various nu- 
trients needed in a nutritionally 
adequate swine ration. 

The real difficulty is in prepar- 
ing the formula for a feed which 
will contain ingredients providing 
just the required amount of the 
various nutrients and no more. In 



practice nutritionists have built 
feed formulae by using ingredients 
which would supply the necessary 
protein, energy and amino acids for 
an adequate feed and have then 
added vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments. As a result they have always 
had excesses of certain nutrients — 
excesses which may be harmful. 

For instance, if fish and meat 
meal are used to supply protein, 
they also supply amino acids and 
calcium. Excess amounts of cal- 
cium in feed, nutritionists have 
found, is not advantageous and 
may lead to parakaratosis in pigs. 
Do excesses of other nutrients have 
disadvantageous effects? 

Secondly, in determining the 
minimum requirements of each nu- 
trient in a feed, researchers con- 
cerned themselves mainly with one 
nutrient at a time. Now scientists 
are pondering the influence that 
various nutrients have on one an- 
other. For instance, if a feed con- 
tains more than the minimum 
amount of protein, does this per- 
mit us to cut down on other nu- 
trients, or do we have to increase 
the amounts of the other nutrients? 

Thirdly, could different ingre- 
dients be used to supply a better 
balance between nutrients at less 
cost? 

Using the method of ration de- 
velopment which has been de- 
scribed. Professors Lloyd and 
Crampton of Macdonald developed 
a proven, adequate ration somewhat 
similar to rations commonly used 
by hog producers. They used this 
as a "control" — a ration against 
which they could compare electron- 




An early weaned pig housed in an 
dividual pen for the experiment. 

ically computed least-cost rations. 

In the first experiment the ra- 
tions were fed to 96 Yorkshire x 
Landrace crossbred pigs which had 
been weaned at 18 to 21 days of 
age. The pigs were housed in in- 
dividual pens and self-fed their ra- 
tions as dry meal for 42 days. They 
were taken in three groups and 
half of each group was fed the 
"control" ration and half the "com- 
puted" ration. 

Comparing the "control" ration 
and the electronically computed ra- 
tion the nutritionists found there 
were surpluses of some nutrients 
in the "control." Most of these sur- 
pluses had been eliminated in the 
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"Joseph Baker, Metchosin Road, B.C., is a leader in egg production and 
flock management efficiency," says a B.C. Farm Management official. 

res on his 3,700 bird caged flock are — Average lay over a 12 month period - 70% • Average Feed cost per 
n eggs — 15.4 cents Pounds of feed to dozen eggs — 4.6 lbs. • Cost of replacement chick and feed to 22 
cs - $1.35 • Percentage of Grade A eggs over 12 month period - 94.5% • Feed fed exclusively - "Miracle." 



electronically computed ration. By 
removing the excesses and simul- 
taneously adjusting the levels of 
the various nutrients the computer 
reduced the price of feed from $99 
per ton for the ''control" ration to 
$73 per ton for the computed ra- 
tion. 

In the tests the pigs consumed 
1 1 % less of the computed ration 
than of the ''control." Hov^ever, 
there was very little difference in 
the gains made by the pigs. The 
computed ration produced a unit 
of gain per 2.11 lbs. of feed as 
compared to 2.32 lbs. of feed for 
the "control" ration indicating that 
the computed ration had the su- 
perior feed efficiency. The average 
digestible calorie content of each 
gram of the computed ration was 
6.5% higher than for the "control" 
ration. No real differences in the 
digestibility of the dry matter, 
energy or crude protein of the two 
rations were apparent. 

From this experiment it seems 
that the increased feed efficiency 
of the computed ration is in some 
way related to a better balance of 
nutrients. However, in this case it 
seemed that from a nutritional 
point of view, excesses of certain 
nutrients above the requirements 
of the feeding standard had neither 



a good nor a bad effect. 

In their next experiment these 
researchers tried to increase the 
amount of feed eaten and main- 
tain the feed efficiency of the com- 
puted ration. To do this three other 
electronically computed rations 
were used all of which represented 
slight changes in the original. 96 
Yorkshire x Landrace crossbred 
pigs were taken at a weaning age 
of 18-21 days. 

Daily gain of piglets on the com- 
puted rations was not as good as 
that of those on the "control" ra- 
tion in this case. The amount con- 
sumed of the three computed ra- 
tions was considerably less than 
what the pigs ate of the "control" 
ration. Only one computed ration 
had an acceptable feed efficiency 
and this was the most expensive of 
the computed rations. Digestibility 
did not appear to differ signifi- 
cantly between the computed ra- 
tions or between the computed and 
"control" rations. 

Because they ate less and because 
the digestibility of the chief con- 
stituents of the rations was the 
same, the piglets on the computed 
rations failed to gain as well as 
those on the "control." This con- 
trasts with the first experiment in 
which the pigs ate less of the com- 



puted ration, but gained as well as 
those on the "control." It is not 
known definitely why the pigs did 
not eat as much of the computed 
ration as of the "control." 

From the experiments two im- 
portant conclusions were drawn. 
First, in these tests the feeding 
standards were shown to be nutri- 
tionally adequate for pigs weaned 
at an early age. Secondly, the ex- 
periments suggest that the physical 
characteristics of early weaned pig 
rations are important. 

For example, all computed ra- 
tions in this study contained 5% 
cane molasses but the "control" 
ration, of which the piglets ate the 
most, contained 10% molasses. Be- 
cause all rations were fed in meal 
form it is possible that 5% molas- 
ses was not sufficient to eliminate 
dust and so the pigs were dis- 
couraged from consuming more of 
it. Other scientists have found that 
sweetness is an important factor in 
feed intake of young pigs and it 
is possible that the 5% level of 
molasses did not make the com- 
puted rations sufficiently sweet to 
encourage the young pigs to eat 
as much of them as of the "con- 
trol" ration. 

In his summary, Dr. Lloyd points 
(Continued on page 17) 
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RECORDS ARE NEC ESS AR Y 

''A FARM without records is like 
a clock without hands," writes ,Mr. 
Nazaire Parent, assistant director 
of the Field Crops Service of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Parent is convinced that there 
are far too many farmers who work 
the whole year round without find- 
ing out what their farm is produc- 
ing. This is a mistake which only 
good book-keeping can correct. 

Sleepiness, lack of education and 
reluctance to discover losses (per- 
haps because of the mistaken idea 
that ''where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
folly to be wise") — this rigmarole 
of excuses for not keeping accounts 
is no real hindrance to anyone who 
wants to make a success of his 
undertaking. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties, a great many farmers, 
by keeping accounts, have discov- 
e r e d and eliminated various 
sources of loss and put their farms 
on a paying basis. 

Furthermore, one of the condi- 
tions for obtaining credit is the 
keeping of accounts based on a 
complete annual inventory. For 
credit is extended largely on the 
basis of a farm's productivity and 
the applicant must be in a position 
to produce figures to show what 
this actually is. 

The word "inventory" means a 
list of possessions, or a list of pos- 
sessions with their estimated val- 
ues. These include real estate, im- 
plements and horses, livestock, 
crops and other farm produce, cash 
on hand or in the bank and ac- 
counts receivable. In general, the 
inventory is the compass which tells 
the owner of the property where 
he stands and in which direc- 
tion he is heading from one year to 
the next. Without an inventory it 
is impossible to understand the fi- 
nancial statement of a business. 

There are different ways of 
going about it but, for the purpose 
of keeping accounts on the farm, 
property may be listed under the 
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Mr. L. J. Pichette of St-Esprit, Montcalm County, keeps his occounts. The roliing-pin 
in Mme Pichette's hand has no special significance. 





George Pirie of Bristol, Pontioc County, a former student of Macdonald College, 

works on his books. 
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following headings : 
Real estate; under this heading 
should be listed separately; land, 
buildings, woodlots, sugar bush 
and, in brief, all improvements of 
a permanent nature which would 
remain on the farm in the event of 
sale ; 

Implements and horses; the ma- 
jority of the items to be listed will 
come under this heading, because 
of the wide variety of equipment 
called for by the system of mixed 
farming now in vogue on most Que- 
bec farms. It is important to take 
considerable care in making this 
first inventory: after that it will 
only be necessary to make a few 
simple alterations at the end of 
each year to bring it up to date. 
This annual stock-taking will also 
serve as a reminder of any machine 
or tool borrowed or lent, which has 
not yet been returned to its right- 
ful owner. Since horses cannot work 
without harness and implements, 
they are entered under this head- 
ing. This category includes the 
more important fixed expenses 
which help towards production but 
do not bring in any direct income; 
Livestock; a complete list of cattle 
with their working equipment and 
utensils, specifying the name and 
age of each so that annual changes 
will be easily noted, is entered here. 
In the case of poultry, pigs and 
sheep, it is enough to record their 
number and value only; 
Crops and other produce; some 
farm yields are difficult to esti- 
mate, for example, the number of 
tons of hay, turnips, silage, etc. 
Experience and good judgement, 
however, will enable the farmer 
to overcome this difficulty and ar- 
rive at a satisfactory figure since 
the error will be of about the same 
kind and size each year; 
Financial assets; these include cash 
in the bank and on hand, and sums 
of money not yet received. 

The five categories just men- 
tioned, namely real estate, imple- 
ments and horses, livestock, crops, 
and cash, represent the assets or 
owned property of the farm. 
Mortgages, bills and notes payable 
make up the liabilities or unowned 
property. The total assets minus 
the liabilities gives the net worth 
or property of the farmer at the 
time of the inventry. 

In drawing up an inventory, it is 
always necessary to remember that 
there is much more likelihood of 
overestimating (and more danger in 
doing so ) than of underestimating. 
The farmer is advised to bear in 
mind that he is not making this 
valuation for purposes of business 
speculation but solely in order to 




Lucie, daughter of Mr. L. Gauthier of Saint Thomas in the County of St-Hyocinthe, 

with a promising heifer. 

THE CHOICE OF DAIRY BREEDING STOCK 



THE newcomer to dairy-farming 
as well as the established dairyman 
who has occasion to buy replace- 
ments for his herd, are alike faced 
with a problem of vital importance, 
inasmuch as each of them has to 
choose the line or pedigree from 
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help him to manage his farm bet- 
ter. The best time for taking in- 
ventory is unquestionably in Jan- 
uary and February. At this time of 
year the farmer is likely to have 
the most time free to draw up his 
balance sheet, ponder the results, 
and plan his crops for the coming 
spring. The taking of an inventory 
will serve as an introduction to the 
regular keeping of accounts. 

In order to make it easier for 
the farmer to keep a record of his 
receipts and expenses, the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture makes 
available (for the modest price of 
ten cents) a very handy booklet 
specially designed for the purpose, 
which local agronomes will supply 
on request. This booklet gives the 
necessary information about the 
different transactions of the farm. 
Since it is in double entry, all re- 
ceipts are entered in one column 
and all expenses in another. It is 
thus only necessary to debit the 
receiving account and credit the 
contributing account in order to 
balance each department. Clear and 
precise directions are given for 
drawing up a balance at the end of 
the financial year. 



which he will select his breeding 
stock. 

The beginner must first decide 
what breed he would like to keep, 
taking into consideration his own 
likes and dislikes and the demands 
of his local market. As regards 
breeding lines, it will pay him to 
consult the nearest fieldman repre- 
senting the breed of his choice, or 
the Livestock Branch of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, or his county 
agronome, before finally commit- 
ting himself to any enterprise. 

On the other hand, the farmer 
who has been managing a dairy 
herd for several years finds him- 
self in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. His herd will very probably 
consist of a collection of animals 
descended from different lines and 
he will therefore be in a favourable 
position to select replacements and, 
in particular, to choose a bull for 
his herd belonging to the line 
which has given him the best re- 
sults and which, all things consid- 
ered, appears best suited to meet 
the needs of the local market. When 
he has made up his mind which line 
he prefers, he will next pick out 
the animals which seem to him to 
be superior from the point of view 
of health, constitutional vigour and 
fertility. In making his choice he 
will attach more importance to a 
high level of sustained production 
maintained throughout the life of 
the animal than to a single period 
of abundant lactation, outstanding 
though this may sometimes be. 

It should always be borne in 
mind that the indispensable foun- 
dation of every creditable and 
thrifty milk production is a healthy 
animal, with a system capable of 
absorbing a large quantity of food- 
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Claude and Lise Pepin keep records of milk yields on their father's farm at Warwick, 

Arthabaska County. 

ADVANCED REGISTRY AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING THE 

BREED 



WHEN an animal is registered, the 
owner receives a certificate of reg- 
istration bearing its name, the 
number which has been assigned 
to it, and the names of the sire and 
dam and of the four grandparents. 
In other words, the certificate of 
registration is simply a document 
serving to establish the identity of 
the animal in question. 

Improvement in the yield or 
performance of animals is brought 
about as a result of rigourous and 
uncompromising selection amongst 
purebred stock. Selection in live- 
stock breeding is the art of weed- 
ing out those individuals which are 
not worth keeping, either from the 
point of view of production or of 
bodily conformation. 

Two of the principal factors con- 
tributing to the improvement of 
dairy cattle are the keeping of pro- 
duction records and the classifica- 
tion of the animals by type, ac- 
cording to their bodily conforma- 
tion. It is on the basis of these two 
methods of selection that certifi- 
cates of Advanced Registry are 
issued. 

The first of these two factors, 
that is to say the keeping of rec- 
ords of milk and butter-fat produc- 
tion, is familiar to breeders of 
purebred dairy stock and also to 
owners of grade herds who know 
and appreciate its value. The sec- 
ond factor, namely classification 



according to bodily conformation 
and type, is less popular with dairy- 
men, although it should be used in 
close conjunction with the testing 
and recording of milk and butter- 
fat production which it serves 
to complement. In the case of dairy 
cattle, beauty and merit go hand 
in hand, at least to some extent. 

Thus, a good system of breeding 
unquestionably involves the mating 
of thrifty and profitable animals 
whose bodily conformation ap- 
proaches as far as possible the 
ideal type of the breed. Too many 
dairy herds are still managed in a 
casual, go-as-you-please fashion, 
and one still sees too many cows 
which are poor in yield and un- 
sightly examples of lack of sym- 
metry and proportion into the bar- 
gain. The buyer who is looking for 
a good cow, is much less likely to 
be disappointed if, before buying 
an animal, he makes certain of its 
identity and inquires into the per- 
formances of its parents and near 
relatives as well as into its own 
production records. 

As a result of the high standards 
required of a candidate for Ad- 
vanced Registry, inferior animals 
are prevented from breeding and 
passing on their poor qualities. 
This elimination of undesirable 
hereditary traits, says Mr. Bruno 
Gelinas of the Livestock Service 
of the Quebec Department of Agri- 



culture, has a beneficial effect on 
the herd, which is likely in the long 
run to spread throughout the en- 
tire breed. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAIN- 
TAINING THE APPETITE OF 
LAYING FOWL 

Lading birds, especially during the 
winter months, must maintain an 
ample rate of food consumption if 
they are to sustain a high level of 
egg-production, for there is an in- 
timate connection between feeding 
and laying. Any reduction in the 
quantity of feed consumed by the 
flock will show up within a few 
days as a decline in egg laying. 
Furthermore, loss of appetite often 
follows upon a period of intense 
egg-production, although it may 
also be brought on by a faulty 
feeding programme. 

Mr. Ulric Gauthier of the Poul- 
try Division of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recommends 
a few ways in which poultrymen 
can maintain the appetite of their 
birds. One effective method con- 
sists in feeding a wet mash in 
troughs, preferably during the af- 
ternoon. The mash is prepared, im- 
mediately before being set before 
the birds, by mixing some of their 
regular laying mash with water. 
No more is given than they will 
clean up in 15 or 20 minutes. The 
change from dry feed to wet mash 
stimulates the appetite of the birds 
and allows them to consume the 
amounts of food they need to pro- 
duce eggs and maintain satisfac- 
tory body condition. 

Those poultrymen who consider 
that the feeding of wet mash in- 
volves too much extra work (par- 
ticularly in the case of large 
flocks) may resort to the simple 
method of giving an additional 
meal of pelleted feed, at the rate 
of about 3 to 5 pounds per 100 
birds per day. 

Loss of appetite may also be 
prevented by the use of grain, 
either in the litter or in troughs; 
by the frequent addition of fresh 
laying mash to the feed hoppers; 
by feeding a supplement of com- 
pressed greenstuff, and by the use 
of artificial lighting. In addition, 
there are on the market commercial 
stimulants, composed of vitamins 
or antibiotics, which are very ef- 
fective if they are used in ac- 
cordance with the makers' instruc- 
tions. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE SILO 

HERE is an easy way to build a 
very cheap silo which will serve in 
an emergency or in order to hold 
surplus silage. Mr. Philippe Gran- 
ger, manager of the Provincial 
Dairy School farm at St-Hyacinthe, 
gives the following description of 
a method of building a silo with 
bales of straw or poor-quality hay, 
which he has used during the past 
two years. 

The details of construction are 
quite simple. The bales are ar- 
ranged in a circle, from 15 to 20 
feet in diameter, depending on the 
quantity of forage which is to be 
ensiled. They are then surrounded 
by a ring of snow-fencing or or- 
dinary woven-wire fencing, secure- 
ly fastened together with number 
9 wire, so that they will stay in 
position. As the silo is filled, its 
height is increased by the addition 
of more bales and more fencing. 

The bales may be placed either 
standing on end or lengthways, but 
Mr. Granger believes that it is bet- 
ter if they are lying flat. It is a 
good idea to cut the strings of some 
of the bales so that it will be easier 
to make the silo as round as pos- 
sible. Experience has shown that 
the inside diameter of the silo 
should not be less than 15 feet, 
otherwise great care will have to 
be taken when it is being filled, to 
prevent it from falling over. 

The silo should be situated on a 
well-drained spot as close as pos- 
sible to the barn. A trench or drain 
should be provided to allow the 
surplus moisture which seeps from 
the silage to drain away. 

Silos constructed in this way on 
the Dairy School farm at St-Hya- 
cinthe were filled with corn in 1958 
and with a mixture of corn and 
alfalfa in 1959. In both cases, the 
quality of the silage was very sat- 
isfactory and out of 70 or 80 tons, 
only a trifling proportion was 
spoiled. As the silage is used, the 
bales can be removed and the straw 
used for bedding. Mr. Granger has 
used the straw in the calf pens and 
he believes it must have been fla- 
voured because the calves seemed 
to enjoy eating it. 

When the silo is empty, the fenc- 
ing and wire are stored away until 
the following year. Considerable 
quantities of silage can be kept in 
good condition in this way at a 
small cost. Mr. Granger does not 
yet know if silos of this type would 
be suitable for keeping silage 
throughout the winter, but he 
thinks they may be very useful in 
the fall and during the early part 
of the winter. 



The femporary silo 
built with bales of 
straw on the Provin- 
cial Dairy School 
Farm at St-Hyacinthe. 




SOME FACTS ABOUT MARGARINE 



The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Alcide Courcy, has recently made 
t^e following remarks about mar- 
»ine: 

Comments which have appeared 
in the newspapers since the Pro- 
vincial Dairy Substitutes Act came 
into force have been a mixture of 
truth and error. Certain compari- 
sons*, made between ''spreads" and 
margarines have led to confusion. 
Fir^t of all, it should be said (to 
dispjel a gross misconception) that 
spr^ds have never been made 
from mineral oils — which are not 
foo'dstuffs. Nor is it quite correct 
to write, as has also been done, 
that spreads were made from oils 
of marine origin. The fact is that 
the old Act permitted the sale of 
butter substitutes providing that 
they were composed of animal fats 
or fish oils, or of a mixture of such 
substances, and that they were not 
coloured. However, contrary to the 
terms of this Act, all spreads were 
actually coloured and, in many 
cases, the fats which they con- 
tained were made partly or entire- 
ly from oils derived from plants. 

What are the margarines now 
on sale in the Province? ''Mar- 
garine" means any butter substi- 
tute made from plant oils, animal 
fats^' or fish oils or from a mixture 
of these substances. This does not 
mean, however, that in practice 
the situation remains as it was 
before. Spreads have always been 
somewhat uncertain products. The 
consumer had no information 
about their composition, except 
thatj they were made from edible 
oils.l Some spreads contained only 
16 %| of water while others con- 
tained 25% or even more. 

Margarines are now sold in this 
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Province for what they are. The 
consumer has only to read the 
wording on one of the principal 
surfaces of the carton to find out 
what kind of fatty substances the 
margarine consists of. He can be 
sure that 80% of it is fatty ma- 
terial. On the carton must be 
printed the complete list of ingre- 
dients, in French and in English. 

It has been stated that the white 
colour of margarine is uninviting 
and that housewives would like to 
have margarine exactly imitating 
butter. Actually, Quebec marga- 
rines have the same colour as those 
of Ontario. Quebec and Ontario 
are the two main butter-producing 
Provinces of Canada and, in both 
of them, the farmers demand for 
their protection that butter be dis- 
tinguishable from margarine. This 
is surely not too much to ask. Con- 
sumers throughout Canada would 
like to buy textiles and electrical 
goods at the same prices as prevail 
in the United States, but they 
make certain sacrifices for the pro- 
tection of Canadian Industries. 

It has also been stated that if 
the law permitted the colouring of 
margarine, the manufacturer could 
sell it a little cheaper. This is true 
mainly in the case of the marga- 
rine now sold in a polythene bag 
containing a capsule of colouring 
matter. In all other cases, the ex- 
tra cost of a sachet of colouring 
powder is insignificant. At all 
events, margarine does not cost the 
consumer any more in Quebec than 
it does in Ontario. 

The Dairy Substitutes Act is in- 
tended to protect both the agricul- 
tural producer and the consumer 
and it must be respected. Inspec- 
tors have been appointed, with in- 
structions not to tolerate any in- 
fraction of the Act and its Regula- 
tions — especially as regards the 
composition, hygienic condition, 
and colour of margarines offered 
for sale in Quebec. 
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INCREASE EGG PRODUCTION BY PROVIDING MORE FEED 

HOPPERS 



The rate of growth and egg pro- 
duction of poultry is often influ- 
enced by the amount of floor and 
feed-hopper space provided for the 
birds: in view of this, the Poultry 
Division of the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture makes the following 
recommendations. 

Each growing pullet raised in 
complete confinement needs one 
square foot of floor space up to 
the age of 10 to 12 weeks and, 
after that, two square feet. 

Laying birds of the light breeds 
require two and a half square feet 
of floor space and those of the 
medium weight breeds, three and 
a half. 

Practical trials have proved that 
the highest levels of production 
are reached when flocks are pro- 
vided with enough feed-hoppers to 
allow all the birds to feed at the 
same time. To permit this, two 
eight-foot feed-hoppers per 100 
birds will be needed during the 
growing period. 

For laying birds, 40 linear feet 
of feeding space should be allowed 
at the hoppers for every 100 in- 
dividuals of the light breeds, and 
48 feet in the case of the heavier 
creeds. If feeders of the round, 
Hanging type are used, approxi- 
mately five or six of them will be 
needed to provide this amount of 
space. 



It is very important to arrange 
the hoppers and fountains so that, 
whenever a bird wants food or wa- 
ter, it can reach it without hav- 
ing to travel more than ten feet. 
Some poultrymen increase food 
consumption by installing an addi- 
tional feed-hopper extending the 
full length of the wall. Small hop- 
pers placed on the perches are 
also very useful for this purpose. 

For chickens which are being 
raised under the restricted feeding 
plan, as recommended for several 
breeds and lines during their pe- 
riod of growth, the foregoing mini- 
mum requirements are particularly 
necessary in order that the flock 
may develop uniformly. 

• • • 

The Choice of . . . (from page 11) 
stuff and transforming it into a 
plentiful supply of high-quality 
milk and, furthermore, able to 
maintain this performance over a 
very long period of time. 

Mr. Claude Hayes of the Artifi- 
cial Insemination Centre at St.- 
Hyacinthe, suggests the following 
rules for successful dairy-farming: 

1. Raise superior animals des- 
cended from reputable lines; 

2. Feed them wisely; 

3. Practice rigorous selection in 
the light of an intelligent and hon- 
est use of milk production testing. 
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CANADIANS EXPECTED 
TO EAT MORE FOOD 

Agricultural economists foresee a 
big increase in the total amount 
of food eaten in Canada. Within 
the next twenty years, this in- 
crease is expected to amount, on 
the average, to 70 per cent of 
present requirements. The greatest 
increase is anticipated in meat con- 
sumption, which will probably 
double. If they are to satisfy this 
demand, Canadian farmers will 
have to increase their holdings of 
livestock by about 60 per cent be- 
tween now and 1980. 

In the Province of Quebec, some 
branches of livestock production 
are decidedly insufficient. The 
Province produces only one third 
of the beef, three quarters of the 
veal and pork, and half of the eggs, 
turkeys, lamb and mutton con- 
sumed by its population. Only in 
the case of dairy products, broiler 
chickens, and veal of the poorer 
quality does Quebec produce more 
than it consumes. 
— from a speech by Dr. Ernest 
Mercier, Deputy-Minister of Agri- 
culture. 
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MINE 

The night and the stars are mine, 
And the sigh of the wind. 
The carpet of grass 
That cushions my tread 
And the rustle of leaves 
That shelter my head 

Are mine, and the night's, and the wind's. 

— Ethel E. MITCHELL 




COLD SUMMER DAY 

Dawn opens like a paper fan 

Spread the wrong way. The foreign view 

Might be of winter in Japan, 

Mauve, pearl, umber, blue. 

Small the sketch and brush-marks few, 

Suggestion of a hanging rain 

Is made by slant marks, one or two, 

Following the paper's grain. 

And low along an angled lane 

The peeled branch of a leaning tree 

Points to a solitary crane 

Stiffened against the scalloped sea. 

The folding fan has altered three 

Dimensions with its painted arc; 

Reversible geography 

Leaves but the round sun's watermark. 



— Marion LINEAWEAVER 



REALITY? 



What is a life? A tick of time 

Between a cradle and a tomb? 

A shadow in a pantomime? 

Reality, or flitting dream, 

As hollow as a booming drum? 

Are things the solid things they seem? 

And what am I? I am a man 

That mingles with a million men 

That marvel at the stars they scan. 

And what is man? He is a mite 

That crawls upon a tiny mote 

That whirls about a point of light. 

What is a soul, and what a star. 

And what the port to which they steer? 

How can we know the things we are? 

Or yet the Force that placed us here, 

Where life but hangs upon a hair 

Between a chuckle and a tear? 



PALS 

When I see a boy who hasn't a dog 

Or a dog that hasn't a hoy — 

/ think of the lot they are missing 

Of frolic and genuine joy. 

Some parents think dogs 

Are a nuisance 

Just something to bark and annoy. 

They can't know how badly 

A boy needs a dog 

Or how sadly a dog needs a boy. 



Mae Morton MORRIS 



LINE STORM 



This was the day the horizon split in two 
and part was storm and part was crystal blue. 
The storm came toward us like an open pillow 
and loosed and spent itself. The bare oak 
became a set of plumes, utterly new, destructible and 
true. 

We grasped the moment, so for once to follow 
shapes of changing white, the way they took 
out of the depths into the shallow . . .Sun burst 
through. 

— Burnham EATON 



— G. P. HAWKE, 
East Farnham 



There are many shining qualities in the mind of 
man; but none so useful as discretion. It is this which 
gives a value to all the rest, and sets them at work in 
their proper places, and turns them to the advantage 
of their possessor. Without it, learning is pedantry; 
wit, impertinence; virtue itself looks like weakness; 
and the best parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors and active to his own prejudice. 
Though a man has all other perfections and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequences in the 
world; but if he has this single talent in perfection 
and but a common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases with his station in life. 

— ADDISON 
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They Made AMERICAN MONEY In Canada! 



MANY are the intriguing names 
used to denote roads in Dunham 
Township but none is more intri- 
guing or possesses a more romantic 
background than ''Cogniac Street.'* 
Missisquoi County residents pro- 
nounce it like "cognac," a French 
wine. As far as can be learned by 
local research it is a word used to 
describe counterfeit money and 
Cogniac St. is where it was made 
for many years. 

That this unusual and romantic 
industry was flourishing in 1803 
in the Eastern Townships is veri- 
fied by a document in Ruiter's pa- 
pers in the Public Archives, Otta- 
wa, which reads: The petition of 
the undersigned Magistrates, Mili- 
tia officers and other inhabitants 
of the Seigniory of St. Armand 
and the neivly granted Townships 
bordering on the United States: — 
That a part of the Province extend- 
ing from Missisquoi Bay to the 
head of the Connecticut River hath 
since the first commencement of its 
settlement, until the period herein 
after mentioned enjoyed a source 
of prosperity almost uninterrupted 
except by the few and trivial evils 
and inconveniences incident to all 
settlements. 

That sometime in the year Eight- 
een hundred and three the tranquil- 
ity of the new settlements ivas first 
disturbed and the commerce of the 
Province so far as connected ivith 
the United States materially en- 
dangered by the arrival of a class 
of profligate and unprincipled men 
who conceiving they might follow 
their evil course with lefs danger 
of detection and having on account 
of the mildnefs of the laws less to 
fear from the severity of punish- 
ment in this province than in the 
country from whence they come or 
perhaps conceiving that the laws 
of the province did not provide a 
punishment for their crimes, com- 
menced and have since continued 
the practise of counterfeiting bills 
of different banks of the United 
States. 

That since the year 1803 the 
counterfeiters have become ex- 
ceedingly numerous inasmuch that 
a gang of them is established in al- 
most everyone of the newly settled 
Toivnships and imboldened by im- 
punity they have openly proceeded 
to the commifion of every speces of 
villany and fraud . . . and they 
are daily emigrating thereto to 
spend in drunkenefs and riot the 
gains of their iniquity, that they 
collect in crowd at the most public 
places and by their idlenefs and 



Reproduced from a paper presented to 
the Eastern Townships History Class at 
the Cowansville Community School by 
Mrs. R. G. Moore. 

debauchery corrupt the morals of 
the young and old of both sexes and 
produce incalculable injury to the 
community ..." 

The petition, which went on to 
point out further problems this 
industry posed for law-abiding set- 
tlers, asked for a change in the law 
to "produce the remedy of the dis- 
order complained of." It was not 
signed and cogniackers were still 
active in the 1850's. 

Rev. Fitch Reed, a travelling 
minister from New York State 
noted in 1819-20 was told that 
every family in that place (Cogniac 
Street) was concerned in the pro- 
duction of spurious bank bills. 
These bills are purported to be on 
the banks in the United States, — 
the Canadian authorities troubling 
themselves but little about the mat- 
ter, so long as their own bills were 
not counterfeited. The engraver of 
the plates and the scribe who filled 
up the bills I often saw at our 
meetings. I once met, in Coniac 
Street, the son of a near neighbour 
of my father's in New York, who 
afterwards confessed to me, when 
I charged him with it, that he was 
there to purchase "French Horses" 
another flash name for the spuri- 
ous money." 

From now on the story of coun- 
terfeiting is not based on written 
records, which have not yet been 
uncovered, but on stories handed 
down from one generation to an- 
other. The practice of making mon- 
ey was most prevalent along the 
U.S. border as dealers did not have 
to travel far to obtain it from these 
areas. 

As late as the 1850's counterfeit 
money was being made up at West- 
over's Mills above Brome Corner 
on "Old Magog Road." Alanson 
Westover and a man named Gillan 
were connected with this group. 
The authorities caught up with 
them in 1853 and arrested them at 
the "Prime" tavern. They were 
taken with their press, tools and 
other materials to Montreal. A man 
named Jackson from Brome Corner 
tried to warn them that the offi- 
cers were coming for them, but he 
arrived at the Tavern too late. One 
of the Justices of the Peace was 
Mr. Nathaniel Pettes who was liv- 
ing in Brome Corner. The cogniack- 
ers either had to come before him 
or else he had to report their do- 



ings, at any rate they blamed him 
that they were caught and some of 
the outfit burned his barn out of 
revenge. This was 50 years after 
it was first reported in 1803 and 
it seems a very long time for such 
a "racket" to flourish. 

A resident of Farnam's Corner, 
Harry Harvey told of how Pinker- 
ton's Detective Agency from Bos- 
ton sent up about 20 men to try 
and capture the men in the district 
who were making the money. They 
billeted themselves at his grand- 
parents' home and watched the 
house where the men were in hid- 
ing. The detectives kept a 24 hour 
vigil around the place, only to find 
that the men had dug a tunnel 
from the cellar of the house to the 
nearby woods and escaped. 

A letter written by Delmer In- 
galls in 1903 to Rev. E. M. Taylor 
contains some local talk centred 
around the same district. Quote: 
"Nearly everyone in the district 
was interested in either the man- 
ufacture of or the handling of this 
bogus money." Dark deeds are 
hinted at in this vicinity also, as 
Mr. Ingalls writes : "About the 
year 1860 when the cellar wall of 
a little house just next door to the 
abovementioned one was being 
taken out for repairs, an excava- 
tion was discovered in the earth 
behind the wall and in it were 
found a heap of bones. The affair 
was not looked into any further to 
discover if they were human bones. 
In 1902 a secret chamber was dis- 
covered in the cellar wall of the 
house that the Pinkerton men 
watched for so long and a supply 
of paper that was used for the 
manufacture of bogus bills was 
found ..." 

Another story has its humorous 
angle and it is that someone heard 
that Horace Gleason had cogniac 
money in his home. It was searched. 
While the men were upstairs look- 
ing for the money, Mr. G. slipped 
a roll of it to Mrs. G. and she 
plunged it into a large deep bowl 
of apple sauce that was on the 
pantry shelf. It was not found. 

The gang had an expert engrav- 
er by the name of Isiah Wyman 
who boarded with an old couple in 
the woods. The engraver was a 
little, inoffensive fellow and worked 
in an upper room of the house. Of- 
ficers surprised him one night at 
work and arrested him. He asked 
permission to collect some of his 
clothes before leaving. Permission 
granted he pushed on the partition 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The Guest Speaker 

If you are entrusted with the responsibility for securing and caring 
for guest speakers, the following suggestions may save you from 
embarassing situations and misunderstandings. 

1 — Selecting a speaker 

Decide why the meeting is being held. Then choose a topic, if 
possible two or three, which will be of interest to the persons 
attending. Select the speakers (choose two or three) for their 
knowledge of the topic, and for their achievements or because 
they are known. 

2 — Arrange with the speaker 

Invite your choice of speaker at least 3 to 4 and preferably 6 
weeks in advance. (Then if you are not able to obtain your 
choice, you have time to try your other suggestions). Tell your 
speaker, in advance, the number of people expected, the occasion, 
and something about the community background. Give him com- 
plete information as to time and place. 

3 — Welcoming the speaker 

Arrange that someone meet the speaker and also that the speaker 
meet th^e chairman for the evening so that he may ask last 
minute questions. 

4 — Introducing the speaker 

The introduction should be adequate but short. Remember the 
speaker is the speaker. Don't distress him with an absurd buildup. 
Just say why you invited this speaker on this subject at this 
time for this audience. 

5 — Thanking the speaker 

This should be done by a member of the audience and should be 
sincere and brief. Most speakers don't wish to receive a halo of 
words of thanks. 

6 — Entertain the speaker 

When you're through with him, don't throw him to the corner. 
Be sure someone is responsible to entertain him. 

7 — Followup 

Send him a letter of thanks immediately. If you are paying 
his expenses or some form of honorarium, send that along with 
the letter of thanks. In most cases it is advisable to have a clear 
understanding about expense when inviting the speaker. 

8 — Questions 

A last suggestion. Sometimes the audience and speaker get more 
enjoyment from the evening if the audience asks questions. The 
best way to do this is to break audience into small groups, if 
feasible, and let each group ask one or two questions. 
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They Made American Money . . . 

{from page 16) 
of the wall and it opened, letting 
him run out into the hall, jump 
from the window and escape with 
his copper plates. 

The business seems to have been 
''master-minded," to a large extent, 
by Seneca Paige who came from 
Bakersfield, Vermont. He built a 
store in Dunham and tales are told 
I' that in the back room of this store 
money was not only ''made" but the 
agents for handling it came there 
to get their supplies. He built a 
lovely home of brick beside the 
store,, but suffered a stroke and 
died in 1856. The house remains — 
a beautiful one with a splendid 
staircase and fine wood carving. 
^ Mr. Paige represented Missisquoi 
^ in the provincial parliament from 
1851-1853. However, many of the 
fine old families of Dunham re- 
fused the Paige's their respect and 
admiration. 

It is doubtful if Dunham Town- 
ship will ever again harbor such 
an illicit but thriving business. 
Strange to say, one of the myster- 
ies of this money is its scarcity 
right in the district where it was 
made. The Missisquoi Historical 
Society would appreciate having a 
sample to display in their museum. 
iL There must be some of it stashed 
€1 away in old boxes in attics. Any 
II contributions of it to the museum 
It would be appreciated. 
m 

NATIONAL FARM RADIO 
FORUM BROADCASTS 
over CBC Stations at 8.30 p.m. 

^; January 29 CO-OPERATIVES 
FOR SERVICE. A further study 
based on Forum opinions of Nov. 
13th broadcast. 

February 5 TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. Are 
we adequately training farm people 
today — to ensure employment for 
them tomorrow? 

February 12 TELETYPE MAR- 
;J KETING. Examination of the pos- 
sibilities of applying teletype hog 
marketing system in Ontario to 
"l other products. 

February 19 TRANSPORTA- 
TION. An examination of the 
Transportation Commission Re- 
port, and its implications in your 

' , community. 

Hi . 

1^' Feed Rations . . . fr(y^^ Vf^d^ 9 
out that the logical conclusion of 
the research is that the electronic 
computer cannot yet completely re- 
place the nutritionist in drawing 

# up rations. While electronic com- 
puters can do a remarkable job, 

^ their success depends upon the ac- 

#• curacy of the information given 



them by the nutritionists. 

At the moment nutritionists are 
not completely aware of all the ra- 
tion requirements of young pigs. 
The missing information may be 
in terms of the feeding standard 
requirements or of the optimum 
physical characteristics of the ra- 
tion or both. However, until we 
know the content, form and fla- 
vour preferred by little pigs there 
is a good possibility that the ra- 
tions supplied by hog producers 
will not be least-cost. 



CONTROL OF INSECTS AND 
MITES IN FOOD MATERIALS 

THIS concise 6-page booklet de- 
scribes the different kinds of 
pests, and their life stages, most 
frequently infesting food in the 
house. It also treats both preven- 
tion and control of such insects. 
Publication 1114, October 1961. 
Available without charge from the 
Information Division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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The University Is 



In The Opinion Of 
These Students 

by Prof. F. I. HONEY, 
School of Household Science 



WHAT should the university do 
for its students, for the community 
in which it is located and for man- 
kind? Students in their final year 
at Macdonald College took a look 
at these questions and offered their 
opinions, as an assignment in one 
of their courses. Their answers 
should interest parents, especially 
those of university students. 

These girls are enrolled in the 
School of Household Science where 
they are studying dietetics. As part 
of their course they study and prac- 
tice the various methods of teach- 
ing. Opinions expressed in this ar- 
ticle are reported by Professor 
Honey and were obtained when the 
students held a symposium on 'The 
Functions of the University." 

One panelist compared the uni- 
versity to a pumping station on the 
oil pipe-line of civilization. The 
knowledge gained by the student 
at university, should have a two- 
fold function: 1) Knowledge for 
what she called harmonious living; 
2 ) Knowledge which could be used 
for a utilitarian end, to earn a liv- 
ing. 

To provide a good foundation for 
harmonious living she thought that 
more liberal arts courses should be 
added to the curriculum, particular- 
ly in a science option. This would 
involve more study of such subjects 
as literature, philosophy, history 
and languages than is now pro- 
vided in the science course which 
she followed. 

This panelist raised the problem 
of determining the student's under- 
standing of the courses which he 
studies at university. She admitted 
that students dislike examinations 
but could offer no alternative to 
exams. She thought that academic 
competition is good and that there 
should be more fighting for aca- 
demic honours. 

In forming character and broad- 
ening the outlook of the student 
the social life of the university has 
an important role according to an- 
other panelist. Debating clubs, 
dramatic societies and other stu- 




Lelt to right: Doreen Belgrave, Trinidad; Marian Keayes, Baie 
d'Urfe; Linda Marvin, Pointe Claire; Wendy Cliff, Pointe 
Claire; Vizma Tiltins, Ottawa; missing Gail Hoyt, Jamaica, as 
they prepared for the symposium. All are fourth year House- 
hold Science students. 



dent organizations function in this 
way. Friendships formed at uni- 
versity have a tremendous influ- 
ence on the character and outlook 
of students in this girl's opinion. 
The varied background of students 
at university is very constructive 
in this respect. 

Students come to university from 
far and wide to think and reason. 
Contact with people from other 
countries having different customs 
and values helps the university 
student not to remain the ''narrow- 
minded, self-centered person" she 
was at high school. "The univers- 
ity," said this panelist, ''is the place 
where truth is sought uncondition- 
ally in all its forms, and here, in- 
terested persons of all races and 
creed gather to join the search." 

In speaking of character forma- 
tion the students forgot to mention 
that the university has an obliga- 
tion to stimulate and train the 
aesthetic sense of the student. 
Money spent on beautifying build- 
ings can contribute much to the 
education of the taste and sensiti- 
vity of the individual. 

If the university should serve the 
student, it should also serve the 
community in the opinion of an- 
other panelist. As an example of 
this function, there is a wide as- 
sortment of service bureaus and ex- 
tension activities found in the 
universities of Canada and the 
United States. This student felt 
that the general public, in return 
for its support of the university, 
wants direct contact with it and 
expects service from it. In expand- 
ing her point this speaker used a 
specific illustration — Macdonald 
College. With its research and adult 
programmes and extension services 
Macdonald College aids the people 
of the community in which it is 
situated and the people in the Prov- 
ince. The Macdonald Royal, held 
every year in February, was cited 
as one way in which the public is 



shown something of the work done 
by students. 

Research is another function of 
the university. A university must 
function to serve the universe and 
it cannot do this without research, 
according to one panelist. She 
stressed, perhaps too much, the aid 
university research is to present 
day manufacturers and industri- 
alists. She also mentioned another 
important point — the importance 
of broadening one's knowledge by 
research and study without any 
utilitarian end in view. This stu- 
dent could likewise have elaborated 
on the idea that university work 
should be international in character 
and not limited to the country in 
which it is carried out. 

In summarizing what was said I 
might add a few points. Not only 
has the university the function of 
pursuing knowledge through teach- 
ing and research, but it must main- 
tain academic standards. To this 
end the course of study must be 
constantly under review, especially 
in the sciences where new advances 
are made every year. The univer- 
sity must assure itself of an alert, 
progressive staff or be prepared to 
lose academic stature. 

The university is a community 
within a community. Not only has 
it the responsibility of serving the 
larger community through its re- 
search and adult programmes but 
it must help the larger community 
to distinguish between false and 
true, to choose the right rather 
than the expedient line of conduct. 
The values of the university — in- 
tegrity, impartiality, moral courage 
and a sense of perspective — should 
be allowed to operate for the good 
of mankind. The university should 
not be considered as just a public 
institution which must serve what- 
ever whim or fancy the community 
or business is sponsoring at the 
moment. 
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The Better Impulse 

NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE 
WOMEN'S INSTITUTES OF QUEBEC 



I THE RETARDED ONES 

The history of man's attitude 

* towards mentally retarded chil- 
dren is the story of his emergence 
from sorcery to his present scien- 

i; tific outlook on medical and social 
« problems. Perhaps this attitude is 
' as good a measure as any of the 

* level of social development in a 
race, a country, or a community. 
In ancient Greece, the lav^s of 
Lycurgus permitted the deliberate 
abandoning of mentally defective 
and inadequate infants. With the 
Christian era a new attitude was 
developed towards these children, 
but it was not until the nineteenth 
century that educators began to 
turn their attention to the prob- 
lem. 

us Because of the multiple causes 
i of retardation research has prov- 
ftai ed difficult, but gradually a pat- 
ge tern seems to be evolving and a 
^ rough classification of causes be- 
comes possible: — 

1. Abnormality in formation be- 
fore birth. 
,k 2. Brain injury at birth. 
tF 3. Damage occurring after 
birth due to virus diseases or 
,, physical accident. 

The most common cause ap- 
pears to be the abnormality in 
1^ formation. This may be due to 
pre-natal diet of the mother, 
i , viral infections in the mother 
^ during pregnancy, or ''inborn er- 
■ rors of metabolism", that is, for 
1^ example, the lack of enzyme or 
chemical substance in the brain 
^ or liver. Research is going for- 
^ ward along chemical lines and 
may, in time, lead to the preven- 
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tion of many cases of this type. 

When for various reasons, a 
case may not be dealt with at 
home or at school, residential care 
and training may be found in in- 
stitutions which retain a com- 
fortable, loving, and home-like at- 
mosphere even while providing 
custodial care and a maximum of 
training. 

Special schools, or special 
classes, have been provided in 
some centres for children who 
are capable of being taught to 
play a useful part in the home or 
community. Teachers in charge of 
these classes need extra training 
and equipment, both of w^hich are 
expensive and sometimes difficult 
to obtain. 

In our Province many more of 
these schools and institutions are 
necessary, as shown by the dif- 
ficulty many parents have found 
in locating places where they may 
safely leave their unfortunate 
children, and feel certain that 
they will receive loving care and 
instruction. 

This is one situation in which 
the Q.W.I, members can help: 

1. By continuing to present to 
the Departments of Youth and 
Education the needs of the men- 
tally retarded in our province. 

2. By assisting in every way 
possible those private schools 
which are attempting to supply 
the need. In Quebec such a school 
must run independently for a 
period of three years before it 
becomes eligible for government 
assistance. 

3. By helping to provide trained 
teachers or workers, supervision 




of recreational activities, guided 
or sheltered workshops, office 
employment, treats or outings for 
the children. 

The members of Dewittville 
Q.W.I, gave a good example to 
other members when they helped 
the Dixville Training School fi- 
nancially, as well as with dona- 
tions of clothing, bedding, jams, 
jellies, and canned foods. This 
school is caring for thirty-two 
children, for whom they are aim- 
(Continued on page 22) 



FROM THE OFFICE 

Many, many thanks to all of you 
who remmembered us with the 
cheery Christmas cards. It gave 
the office a really festive air. 



The Tweedsmuir Contest rules 
have been sent in the monthly 
mailing to all secretaries and 
Board. Also, the questionnaires for 
the Education Brief, and the Mo- 
saic, Salada F o o ds contest. 
Board Letter from the Presi- 
dent and letter re Semi-Annual 
have all been mailed to you. The 
annual reports arrived late in De- 
cember and have all been sent 
out. If you would like more copies 
the office can supply them. 



County Presidents: The Canadian 
Mosaic is an FWIC project for 
Canada's Centenary. Each prov- 
ince is to write up the history 
of its crafts. Mrs. Arthur Coates 
has charge of the QWI Mosaic 
and is asking you to fill in the 
questionnaire recently mailed to 
you. 



The Month With The W.I. 



I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
Publicity conveners for their Christmas Greetings. 
The usual Christmas news is reported this month, 
with parties, exchanges of gifts, carol singing, cheer 
baskets for the sick and shut-ins and donations to 
those less fortunate, being the order of the day. 
The best report sent in this month was from Pontiac. 
Congratulations to Mrs. Crick. 

BONAVENTURE: 

Grand Cascapedia have presented a trophy for the 
best all-round student at New Richmond High 
School, and books were given to pupils with the 
highest marks in each grade. Curtains were also 
supplied for the teachers' room. Marcil showed a 



C.N.R. Travelogue at the local school. Matapedia 
are providing vitamin pills for school pupils during 
the winter months, and will give a prize to the pupil 
showing the most improvement in their school work. 
A report was also received from Restigouche. 

CHATEAUGUAY-HUNTINGDON: 

Aubrey-Riverfield made applesauce for the school 
cafeteria. Howick had a demonstration on making 
Christmas candles, cake and decorations given by 
Mrs. Sutherland. A gift was presented to Mrs. Lang 
in recognition of what she does and has done for 
the W.I. Huntingdon: members displayed Christmas 
ribbon decorations they had made. Ormstown learned 
how to make Christmas decorations in a demonstra- 
tion given by Mrs. Meikle. 
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COWANSVILLE W. I. JUBILEE 




Shown above are members of the Cowonsyille W.I. on their 50th anniversary. The Cowonsville W.I. was organized in 1911 by 
Mrs. Cotton. Early meetings were held on the first Saturday of each month in the Council Chambers. In 1918 the Branch 
earned the gratitude of the local citizens when members went out nursing during the severe flu epidemic of that year. 

TO ELLA BEACH 

In Dunham where the trees grow tall. 
Neat, glowing gardens please the view. 
Where gray stone houses meditate 
And treasure long tradition true. 
One such, a farm home picturesque 
Lies just beyond this Township village. 
Still hearth of the Beach family — 
A dozen decades' care and tillage, 
A dwelling rich in memories 
Replete with pride well justified 
That Ella Johnson Beach came here 
In eighteen eighty -eight, — a bride. 
For George her husband, their children nine 
She was the perfect mother, wife; 
For friends and neighbours down the line 
Exponent of the virtuous life. 
Aware of country women's needs 
In nineteen eleven she became 
The Founder of Quebec's W. L 
Thus destined for a wider fame, 
A threefold President, she set 
Goals high and all worthwhile; 
With other province leaders met; 
Was noted for her sense — and smile! 
So now in Golden Jubilee 
We laud her foresight and her grace, 
And cherish fact of history 
That our own Township was the place! 

— Olive Sanborn RUBENS 




Left ot right: Mrs. Katherine Winser, daughter of Mrs. Cotton 
who organized Cowonsville W.I. in 1911, Mrs. Earl Derrick 
(nee Jessie Ruiter) who was the first secretory-treasurer ond 
Mrs. Gordon Brown daughter of Mrs. Geo. Beach. 



THE MONTH WITH THE W. I {ConVd,) 

COMPTON: 

Canterbury gave a Christmas party for the children 
in the community and remembered the shut-ins. 
Cookshire was very busy. Mrs. S. McVetty reported 
on the work done by the Junior Red Cross in the 
Cookshire High School. Mrs. R. G. Hodge told of 
the increased food and livestock production and the 
higher earnings of Japanese farmers. rSawyerville 
enjoyed a course on tile work and cooking conducted 
by Miss McOuat. They collected $43.86 for UNICEF. 
Scotstown welcomed Mrs. Agnes Scott and Mrs. 
Ethel McMannis as Life members. Both are charter 
members of the Branch. Gifts were collected for the 
Wales Home. East Clifton also reported. 




Mrs. G. R. Hooper, the first President of Fordyce W I pre- 
senting a Life Membership to Mrs. G. A. David on the occasion 
of the 15th anniversary of the Fordyce Institute 
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GATINEAU: 

Aylmer East had a panel discussion on the Hand 
Book, with Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Craig, Mrs. Routcliffe 
and Mrs. Wright taking part. A banquet was served 
to the Protestant Teachers Association of Gatineau 
and Pontiac. Eardley held a quilting bee. Lower 
Eardley celebrated their eighth birthday at the 
home of Mrs. Duncan Nesbitt. Rupert went on a bus 
tour to Ottawa. They visited the City Hall, the Ex- 
perimental Farm and a T.V. Station. Wakefield en- 
joyed a discussion led by Dr. Allen Thompson on 
the Royal Commission on Health Services. Crocus 
bulbs were planted on the lawn of the Gatineau 
Memorial Hospital, and assistance given to a member 
to enable her to return to her homeland. Wright had 
school principal Lloyd Adamson, as guest speaker, 
his subject being "What Makes a Good Citizen". A 
map of Asia was presented to the school by Mrs. 
Samuel Moodie, Education convener. Reports were 
received from Breckenridge and Kazabazua. 

JACQUES CARTIER: 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue welcomed many guests to their 
annual Christmas party. Gifts for Christmas baskets 
were brought in, and a local needy family will be 
helped. 

MISSISQUOl: 

Cowansville celebrated their 50th anniversary by 
inviting County branches to a party. Dunham and 
Stanbridge East both remembered sick children and 
shut-ins. Stanbridge East collected sewing for the 
United Nations and placed a decorated Christmas 
Tree on the WI plot. Fordyce presented a Life mem- 
bership to Mrs. G. A. David on their fifteenth anni- 
versary. 

PAPINEAU: 

Lochaber gave a prize for the best wrapped Christ- 
mas gift, and have taken out a group membership 
in the C.A.C. 




Standing, left to right: Miss Jean Clarke, Mrs. V. R. Beattie 
who is president of Richmond County Institute, Mrs. W. R. 
Parkes, president of the Spooner Pond Brandi and Mrs. E. 
Hutchings as they model garments made at the tailoring 
course sponsored by the Spooner Pond Branch. Classes were 
held in Mrs. Beattie's home, Richmond. 



PONTIAC: 

Beech Grove entertained the grandmothers of the 
community, and enjoyed tales of the early days. The 
oldest grandmother present, Mrs. McAra, was close 
to celebrating her 100th birthday, and for this she 
received a prize, as did the youngest grandmother, 
Mrs. A. Meridith, and the grandmother with the 
most grandchildren, Mrs. W. Draper with 52. The 
twelve grandmothers present claimed 153 grand- 
children and 17 great-grandchildren. Bristol had 
Mrs. Henry McCord as guest speaker, who gave 
an interesting address on famous women in history. 
Fort Coulonge: Jams, jelly and pickles were sent 
to the Community Hospital. Shawville saw two 
films through the courtesy of Gatineau Power. 
One was entitled Electricity and Common Sense, 
and the other was an instructional film on 
Oral Resuscitation. Stark Corners had a mystery 
parcel, with proceeds going to the Community 
Hospital fund. Clarendon had a program in 
charge of their Citizenship Convener, Mrs. Harold 
Hodgins, who introduced Mr. Paul Beaupre, Field 
Secretary of the C.N. I.E., who gave a most interest- 
ing talk on the work being done with the blind. 
A report was also received from Quyon. 

QUEBEC: 

Valcartier gave a Cristmas treat of candy to the 
schools, and enjoyed a party with games and carols. 

RICHMOND: 

Cleveland sent out Christmas Cheer boxes. Mrs. 
Oborne and Mrs. Pease were the winners of a cookie 
contest. Gore brought in gifts to be sent to the Cecil 
Memorial Home. Melbourne Ridge had a contest for 
the most attractively wrapped gift with prizes going 
to Mrs. Merrill Taber and Mrs. Roderick Morrison. 
Richmond Young Women are working for UNICEF. 
A contest was held on factories and mills of the 
Eastern Townships. Richmond Hill — Mrs. J. Mason 
and Mrs. S. Smith were the winners of a Christmas 
Corsage contest. Shipton had a decorated tree con- 
test, with prizes won by Mrs. A. Paige and Mrs. L. 
Tremblay. Spooner Pond held a very successful tai- 
loring course, conducted by Mrs. Wells. The course 
culminated in a Fashion Show, when many lovely 
garments were shown, proving that the two weeks' 
work had been worthwhile. Denison Mills are to give 
candy bags to all children in the community. A 
drawing was held on a quilt, the lucky winner being 
Mrs. L. Blake. 

ROUVILLE: 

Abbotsford held a military whist party, and brought 
in gifts for the Cecil Memorial Home. 

SHERBROOKE: 

Belvedere sponsored a tailoring course with Mrs. 
Wells at which members from four branches were 
present. Sherbrooke County Institutes sold 25 boxes 
of UNICEF cards and collected $61.35 in other ways 
for UNICEF. All branches enjoyed Christmas 
parties. 

STANSTEAD: 

Ayers Cliff held a paper drive and gave prizes to the 
school for ''proficiency''. A contest to sort out baby 
pictures of members caused much amusement. North 
Hatley enjoyed a guest speaker and slides on many 
countries in the world, and Minton heard about a 
trip to England and Scotland. Stanstead saw films 
shown by Mr. and Mrs. Ivor Lemon, on their trip 
to Norway and Sweden. Way's Mills had a discussion 
on "Is to Obey the Golden Rule Enough?" 
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FOR YOUR CHILD — TRADE OR PROFESSION? 

by Miss Norma HOLMES 
Secretary, Quebec Women's Institutes. 



With all our unemployed there are 
many positions unfilled — simply 
because most of the unemployed 
are incapable of filling them. Two 
thirds of our children leave school 
unfit to take any skilled or pro- 
fessional jobs. 

Europeans have always paid 
more attention to training for 
trades and it was therefore mostly 
the immigrants who filled those 
jobs in this country which re- 
quired trained workers. A survey 
of five skilled occupations showed 
that a third of these tradesmen had 
received their training outside 
Canada. Now these immigrants 
have enough work in their own 
countries, where training pro- 
grams have also greatly expanded, 
and are not coming to Canada. 

We have two levels, college 
graduates who enter the profes- 
sions and the pick and shovel 
men, but there are fewer and 
fewer pick and shovel jobs. All 
industry — and farming — are 
becoming more technical. To enter 
a trade school the instructors say 
at least Grade VIII is needed to 
understand the text books and 
the courses. The technical schools 
need Grade XI and a still higher 
type of school equivalent to uni- 
versity is suggested as being 
needed now. 

Why, with compulsory educa- 
tion for — how many years? — 
have so many of the unemployed 
left school with only Grade 3, 4 or 
5 education? Why didn't they 
WANT to stay in school? Some 
boys know at an early age exactly 
what they want to do. This is 
especially true of medicine or law, 
but that is a minority. Most boys 
leave school, or even finish high 
school, without having any clear 
idea of what they want to do next. 
Suddenly they are thrust into a 
world where it is necessary for 
them to go to work. Some take the 
first opening available. Many 
marry, start a family, and, faced 
with these responsibilities, they 
must stay at their jobs whether 
they like them or not. There are 
people of course who like ruts. 
They are quite happy with a 
steady income and do not partic- 
ularly care what they work at so 
long as it keeps them. Others go 
from job to job and never find 
what they want. What a waste 
of talent and work! The chances 
are about a hundred to one that 
they have dropped into the job 



for which they are most suited, 
or will be the happiest in. 

Here is a suggestion. At the 
completion of Grade VIII (and 
there is no excuse for any Cana- 
dian boy or girl leaving school 
before completing Grade VIII), 
and as completion of Grade VIII 
is now said to be needed for even 
the trade schools — and soon like- 
ly to be Grade IX — let us start 
with graduation from Grade VIII. 
The next year should be given 
over a real evaluation of the 
student's potential. There should 
be lectures, discussions, and tours, 
not by teachers, but by men active- 
ly working in the professions and 
trades. At the end of the year the 
boys should have an idea what 
they want to do and what they 
are best fitted for (not neces- 
sarily the same thing). All boys 
should take all the classes. Be- 
sides their own choice they will 
have a much better understanding 
of the work in other fields. They 
will likely look back on it as the 
most important year in their lives. 
A year is a small price to pay for 
a well adjusted and happy life. 

They would then go either to 
trade or technical schools or on to 
university. 

Fewer women go into profes- 
sions and, although now about 
45 per cent of teachers and 50 per 
cent of the nurses are married, 
few women go into professions or 
'back to them' after marriage. For 
the married office workers, nurses 
and teachers refresher courses 
are needed. For girls, there should 
be schools with courses in dress- 
making, millinery, cooking, hair- 
dressing, etc., where they can 
earn recognized certificates. Also 
schools for trades, as the Manu- 
facturers' Association states that 
the labour force is now 27 per 
cent women. 

Thousands of words have al- 
ready been written by educators, 
chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turers, engineers, and labour 
bodies just in preparation for the 
Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion next year. Thousands more 
will be in the Briefs submitted to 
the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion. Every day someone tells us 
what is wrong with education and 
what to do about it. If we don't 
get buried in words something 
constructive should come out of it 
all — I hope. 



Nevertheless, I think the em- 
phasis is put at the wrong end. 
We need the trade and technical 
schools as well as the universities. 
We must have them, but so far 
no one seems to have come up 
with a solution of how to get the 
boys into them. 

It all comes back to the parents 
— and the child. Before the last 
war, the clerk in the local bank 
moved in the town's top social 
circles, even with his low salary, 
while his schoolmate who went to 
work in the shop, and, although 
driving his own car, moved on 
a lower level. That day should be 
long past, but the idea that some- 
how a white collar is preferable 
to any other colour dies hard. 
Understandably parents want the 
best for their children, but they 
are unrealistic if they do not see 
that the gap has practically 
closed. 

In my opinion the only purpose 
of the Department of Education is 
to educate the citizens, and the 
Department of Education should 
be given the power to do just that. 
Compulsory education mean COM- 
PULSORY education. (Did you 
ever see a truant officer? I never 
have). No child should be AL- 
LOWED to leave school until he is 
able to earn his own living. Per- 
haps a fine should be imposed on 
the parents for every day the 
child is not in school, unless ill or 
for some equally valid reason. If 
they are financially unable to 
supply the clothes, books, etc., 
then the Department should take 
over. 

All schools from elementary up 
to University, refresher and adult 
schools, trade, technical, schools 
for mentally retarded and the 
physically handicapped, should all 
come under the one authority in 
the Government. It is the only way 
we can get a completely coor- 
dinated educational system. Then 
every child can be sure of the 
proper guidance, instruction and 
opportunity from the day he 
enters school until he leaves, ca- 
pable of standing on his own feet. 



The Retarded Ones . . 

from page 19 
ing to create a small world, which 
will include facilities for treat- 
ment, teaching and recreation, at 
the same time keeping it as close 
to normal family life as possible. 

Much has beeti done, much re- 
mains to be done. The future of 
the RETARDED ONES presents a 
challenge to all of us 
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Macdonald College Royal '62 

Friday, February 23, 1962 at Macdonald College 

''Macdonald on the Move" 

We urge that everyone consider that the ROYAL 
gives a practical demonstration of what students can 
accomplish by their own efforts and with their own 
resources. In addition, it would be difficult to devise 
any scheme which would give to prospective students 
and their parents a more graphic picture of what 
Macdonald College has to offer. 

Scenes from the Royal 




Upper: Square Dancing Competition. 

Lower: Miss Judy Smyth, Queen of Royal '61 




Upper: Physical Education displays- 
Lower: Horticulture Booth — winning booth. Royal '61. 



Publicity Committee, Macdonald College Royal. 
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